to the Yukon territory, the most convenient, and at some
seasons the only, mode of access. It is also fair to state that
the territory granted to the United States was far less
valuable to the States than it would have been to the
Dominion, to whom the communications were of vital
importance. It is true that the other question, of the Portland
Channel, which depended on the identification of a certain
route taken by the explorer Vancouver, was substantially
decided in favour of Great Britain, and Canada received two
of the islands, Wales and Pearce Islands, whose possession
followed from that decision ; but, for no very clear reason,
two other islands, the possession of which had been assumed,
throughout the proceedings, also to depend on the Portland
Channel decision, were given to the United States. Alto-
gether the Canadian Commissioners considered that the
decision was not a judicial one, and was a " compromise
between opposing and entirely irreconcilable views of the
true meaning of the original treaty." Although Lord
Alverstone was at once hailed by the American Press as
taking his place " among the great Lord Chief Justices of
England " for his decision, it is to be feared that their view
of his judicial talents was exaggerated, and the Canadian
view of his judgment is unhappily corroborated by reference
to most of his judgments in the King's Bench. His method of
arriving at a decision was often a not very happy compromise
between, and even a confusion of, opposing arguments.
In the Dictionary of National Biography, Mr. Justice McKinnon,
a high authority, writes of him : " Perhaps the truest and
most modest remark in Lord Alverstone's Recollections is
that, throughout his life, he had been favoured by good
fortune ; he was not a very clever man, nor a learned lawyer,
nor a good speaker in the Courts or in Parliament. As a
Judge he was dignified . . though not distinguished. But
the reports will be searched in vain for judgments of his that
are valuable as expositions of the law." It is to be feared that
Canadians will not be consoled for their loss of a large part
of the Pacific coast by reading this biographical essay, which
concludes with a reference to Lord Alverstone's amiable but
somewhat boisterous disposition, and to the fact that